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LITERARY RECOMMENDATIONS. 
No. 6. 
EDWARD. 

Wuew the reader takes up a se- 
cond tale from the pen of the author 
of * Zeluco,” itis naturai to expect 
acomposition of more than ordinaty 
merit, and these expectatious will 
be aniply fulfilled in the perusal of 
this work; the characters are cx- 
cellently discriminated, and‘ many 
acute and shrewd observations are 
to be foand in its pages. The inti- 
dents of the heio's life being de- 
soribed as including those of his 
very early years, this novel contains 
valuable hints on the habits of chil- 
dren, and the bent of their minds as 
reason unfolds itself, particularly 
with regard to that odious propen- 
sity childish dapticity, as it shewed 
itself in a ‘boarding-school young 
lady—-a'ptopensity which is so sel- 
dom checked, as it ought to be, by 
those who have the care of young 
people. 

As the novels of Miss Burney, 
though they contain many admi- 
rally dtawa male characters, yet 
make their principal figure a fe- 
male—so, on the contrary, the per- 
sons who fix the greatest degree of 
Notice in the fictitious narratives of 
Doctor Moore are men; though his 
compositions are enriched by. nu- 
merous female characters, depicted 
with surprising accuracy of light 
and shave, 

It will be readily supposed that a 
work like this, fron: the pen of such 
an author, would contain many use- 
ful observations on the pursuits of 
young men, and their covduct’ on 
entering into life. There aré many 
things of this sort worthy of recol- 
lection; and among other remarks, 
something will be found on the sub- 
ject of what may be called Adopi- 
ed Errors, and which are generally 
attended with more dangerous con- 
sequences than faults which arise 
out of the natural temperament of 
Le N.S. 





the individual. It is usual in the 
human mind, throagk all its varie- 
tics, that there exists sume quality 
which operates as a'poise, or check, 
to its most dangerous weakness, 
and, with a little assistance from 
reason and principle, will often ul- 
timately gain a complete triumph. 
A laudable ambition, for’ instance, 
has preserved many an ardent live- 
ly young man from ignoble and deé- 
basing habits and profligate com- 
panions, into whose snares strong 
passions and restlessness of spirit 
would otherwise have precipitated 
him. On the contrary, the vicious 
propensities of others, when they 
are adopted and cherished until 
they become engrafted with the 
whole tenoar of life, find no quality 
which may form a constitutional 
balance against their direfal sway, 
and the dahger becomes much more 
imminent, and commonly fatal. 

Tt has ever been a subject of mach 
surprise, that an author of Doetor 
Moore’s talents should have select- 
ed so trite an incident for the novel 
of ** Kdward” as that of a benevo- 
lent lady taking on herself the care 
of a child, whom she finds in the 
hands of an ignorant cottager, and 
whose parents are unknown. It 
must, however, be alowed, that the 
circumstances «attending it are ad- 
mirably arrangéd—so well, indeed, 
that could his readers banish from 
their memoties how frequently a si- 
milar contrivance has been resorted 
to by mere novel-writers, did they 
read it for the first time, they would 
not discover any thing in it to cen- 
sure. Perhaps it might in ‘further 
apology be urged, that though a fa- 
ble abounding in unforeseen situa- 
tions is of vital importance to a 
novel, yet‘in the highest class of fic- 
titious nartative the fable is only a 
secondary consideration—that is, is 
merely a vehicle for the display of 
charaeter, of sentiment, acute res 
mark, and dramatic effect of dia- 
logue ; and that wherever the book 
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is opened, some striking observa- 
tion, some truth placed in a new or 
more obvious point of view, may be 
found in its pages: so that the book 
may be read entire orin part at any 
time, and with renewed delight, long 
after the story is familiar to the 
reader’s recollection. 

Admitting the foundation of this 
novel to be fixed on a common-place 
incident, it cannot be denied that 
the characters displey great origi- 
nality.. Mr. and Mrs. Barnet belong 
exclusively to this novel, neither 
drama nor tale, as far as our recol- 
lection extends, having either anti- 
cipated, or in any considerable de- 
gree imitated them. Admirable as 
is the style in which Doctor Moore 
has drawn the amiable Mrs. Barnet, 
there is notwithstanding one parti- 
cular attributed to her which has 
ever appeared to us ill-judged, viz. 
Mrs. Barnet uses the most anxious 
and delicate care to induce her 
husband to settle his aflairs by 
making 4 will, in order that a pro- 
per provision may be made for cer- 
tain individuals who had claims 
upon his consideration, but at the 
same time bas no wish that any 
thing should be conferred upon her- 
self, remaining contented with the 
very moderate provision of her 
marriage-settlement, and her name 
remaining unmentioned in her bus- 
band’s will, even for the smallest 
remembrance. There is an injustice 
in this frenzy of disinterestedness 
which is injurious to the promotion 
of virtue. Why should not worthy 
people take the same care of them- 
selves as of other individuals? Bar- 
net is supposed to be a man who 
must be led to think of the comforts 
of other people by well-timed hints— 
and why must there be no hint of 
the advantage he had derived from 
the cares of his excellent wife? A 
selfish person would only be more 
strongly confirmed in seltishness by 
seeing such a woman as Mrs. Bar- 
net, after making the care of her 
busband’s fortune and his comforts 
the business of her life, become 
comparatively poor, when there 
were such ample means for her be- 
ing rendered sich without injuring 
the rights of any individual, Wher 


ever too great a degree of disinte- 
restedness is found, it is usually, 
perhaps always, accompanied by 
virtues of no common order. It has 
Sometimes been the weakness of 
very exalted minds to be careless of 
their own pecuniary claims from the 
justice of individuals or society, but 
it should not be spoken of with ap- 
probation; for its tendency is to de- 
prive of the goods of fortune pre- 
cisely those people who best deser¢e 
and make the best use of them, 
Having had the presumption to find 
fault with the provision Doctor 
Moore makes for the amiabie wi- 
dow, we will take leave of her and 
the noble-spirited Edward, so wor- 
thy of the inaternal solicitude of so 
benevolent a protectress, 

It may not be considered irre. 
levant, it is hoped, if we add, that 
Burns appears to have felt mach 
gratified by the circumstance of 
Doctor Moore having quoted him 
in ** Kdward;” for he says, ia a 
letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated Dum- 


fries, 20th December, 1795, when, 


speaking of that gentleman, *“ He 
has paid me a pretty compliment 
in qnoting me in bis last publica- 
tion,” This publication was * Ed- 
ward,” 
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Muchelney, or the Great | Istand~ 
so called by reason of its being in- 
closed between the rivers Ivel and 
Parret,* and its being frequently in- 
sulated by the stagnant waters of 
the surrounding moors—is a parish 
two miles south from Langport, con- 
sisting of the village of its name, 
the hamlet of Thorney southward, 
and Mucheluey-Ham eastward. 

The village of Muchelney is ren- 
dered memorable for its very an- 
cientand rich abbey, founded by 
Athelstan, king of the West Saxons 
A.D. 939. That king, in the earlier 
part of his :eign, baving given too 
implicit credit to certain false in- 
sinuations of the design of his bro- 
ther against his life, caused him to 

© The first upon the right, as from 
her source, doth make Large Mucheincy 
anisle.” Polyolbion, page 48. 











be sent, with only one attendant, in 
an open boat, into the stormy sea, 
where he perished in the waves. 
Repenting afterwards of this rash 
and cruel action, he is said, by way 
of penance, to have shut himself 
up inacell at Langport, for seven 
years; and at the expiration of 
that term, as an atonement for his 
crime, to have founded, in the adja- 
cent village of Machelney, an ab- 
bey of Benedictine monks, which 
he dedicated to the honour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. To this founda- 
tion, which by some is ascribed to 
King Ina, many monarchs were be- 
nefactors, both before and after the 
Norman conquest. At that period, 
as appears by the general survey, 
the abbey was possesscd of the fol- 
lowing territories. 

** The church of St. Pcter of Mi- 
celenye holds four carucates of 
land, which never gelded in these 
three islands, Michelenie, Midelenia, 
and Torleiw. There are in demesne 
twocarucates, and one arpent (or 
acre) of vineyard. There are four 
servants, three villanes, and eight 
een cottagers, with two ploughs. 
There are two fisheries which pvo- 
duce six thousand eels; and twenty- 
five acres of meadow, and twelve 
acres of wood, and one hundred 
acres of pasture. It was and is 
worth three pounds.” 

Their other lunds in this county, 
as recited in the same record, were 
Chipestable (Chipestaple), Memin- 
stre (I/minster ), Isle ( Is/e- A boots ), 
Draitune (Drayton), Camelle (West- 
Camel), and Cathanger Cathanger ), 
in the parish of Fivehead. Besides 
which the abbot and convent had af- 
terwards the manor of Downhead, 
Middle Chileombe, West-Earnshill, 
and East-Earnshill; lands in Dray- 
ton, Barton, Bere, Ilford, minster, 
Martock, and other places; with 
the churches of Machelney, Chip- 
staple, Somerton, Isle- Abbots, Vive- 
head, Merriot, Iminster, and the 
chapel of Drayton. In the 12th of 
Henry If. the abbot certified to the 
king that he, in like manner with his 
predecessors in the monastery, held 
his lands by the service of oneknight’s 
fee, which fee was then partly held 
by Richard Revel, and partly by 
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Margaret, daughter of Ralph Ta- 
buel. In the time of King John, 
the abbot was, by av order from the 
crown, dispossessed of his lands 
and chattels, and gave three marks 
of gold to have restoration of the ab- 
bey and its possessions. In the 14th 
of Henry III. the abbot paid three 
marks for one knight’s fee, to the 
aid for the king’s first passage into 
Britanny, and 38th Henry III. the 
same sum to the aid for making 
the king’s eldest son a knight. In 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas, temp. 
Edward I. the abbot’s revenues in 
Muchelney were valued -at seven 
pounds fourteen shillings, 

Of this monastery the king was 
always patron, and the abbots 
were summoned to the convocation: 
—Richard was abbot in 1201 ; Wal- 
ter, 1248; William de Givele, 1274; 
John de Hentone, 1304, who died 
June 9, 1334; John de Somerton 
was confirmed July 19, 1334; Tho- 
mas de Overton, 1353, and 1368 ; 
William de Shepton, 1375, and 
1387; John de Bruton, 1399, and 
1432; John de Chard was elected 
in 1432—he was canon of Wells, 
and prebendary of Ilminster, and 
died September 10tb, 1463 ; Tho- 
mas Pipe, elected September 21, 
1463—(there were fourteen monks 
then fn the abbey); William de 
Crewkerne occurs abbot, 1465, 1467, 
and 1468; John Bracey was, at the 
election of John Gunthrop. dean of 
Wells, 1472—he died May 16th, 
1490; William de Wick succeeded 
June 15th, 1490—(filteen monks 
were then in the abbey, and two 
absent)—he died inthe month of 
October, 1504; Thomas Broke was 
confirmed January 21, 1504, and 
died in 1522; John Scherborne 
was elected October 10, and con 
firmed November 6, 1522; ‘Thomas 
Yeo was the last abbot, and with 
Richard Coseob, John Montague, 
and eight others, subscribed to the 
supremacy July 2, 1554, and after- 
wardsto the surrender January 3, 
1539. In 1553 there remained in 


charge of annuities 61. 

The revenues of this abbey were, 
in 1444, valued at 971. 3s. 4d. and 
1534, at 4471. 5s. 30th Henry VITF. 
the king grantedtu Edward Earl of 
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Hertford, the manor and monastery 
of Muehelney, with the manors of 
Drayton and Weston, Middleney, 
Langport and Othery, Yarnhill, 
West-Camel, Downshead, Isle-Ab- 
bots, Ilminster, I!lcombe, Fivehead, 
Chipstaple, Ivell, Ilchester, Milton, 
and Marston, most of them belong- 
ing to this monastery. 

The abbey, according to William 
of Worcester, and a survey taken 
just after the dissolution, was a 
tie and fine structure: the charch 
was 156 feet long, and 45 broad ; 
the length of the cloister was 81 feet, 
the breadth 51 feet; there was 
a chapel in it, dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin Mary; it stood ad 
joining to the present church-yard: 
the buildings are now mostly taken 
down, and the remaining part con 
verted into a farm-huuse, still dis- 
tinguished hy the appellation of 
The Abbey. Most of the houses and 
offices now standing have an an- 
cient appearance, being iv the Go- 
fhic style, with battlements, fine 
arched windows, stone stair-cases, 
and large quoins. In several of the 
windows there ore the fragments of 
what was once finely painted glass. 
In the adjoining orchard the founda- 
tions of the ancient structure may 
easily be traced to a great extent. 
It is surrounded by old venerable 
elms,and seems to have beeu a place 
well adapted to retirement and reli- 
gious contemplation. 

The church of Muchelney was in 
1292 valued at nine marks. In 1308 
there was an ordination of the vi- 
carage by Walter Haselshaw, bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, by which 
it was articled that the vicar for the 
time being should have all that 
house and curtillage, then occupied 
by Richard Baldewyne, of Martock, 
vicar of the said church; that he 
should have from the abbey-cellar, 
every day, one of the monk's large 
loaves and two pitchers of the best 
conventual ale, and from the abbey- 
kitchen twice a week, viz. Sundays 
and Tuesdays, a dish of meat, but 
the rest of the week only a dish of 
eggs or fish, at the pleasure of the 
kitchen-steward. The vicar and his 
Successors were to reccive yearly 
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from the sexton of Mucheluey for 
the time beinz, at the four usual 
quarters of the year, four pounds of 
silver to defray charges; also all 
the money offered on Sabbath-days, 
as well at Mucheloey as io the cha- 
pel of Drayton annexed thereto; as 
also all the money offered at fune- 
ral solemnities, as well at first as 
second mass; also legacies left and 
mass-pence offered for the deceased; 
also the bread and eggs, aid other 
oblations at the cross, on Whitsun- 
day and Easter-day, in the church 
of Muchelney and the chapel of 
Drayton; as also all confessional 
oblations and gifts at purifications, 
The abbot and convent to receive 
all tithes, great and small, belong- 
ing both to Muchelney and Dray- 
ton, and every other perquisite not 
above specificd; and the vicar to 
sustain all episcopal, archideaconal, 
and other ordinary charges, Desides 
archdeacon’s procurations, and to 
find a proper chaplain to officiate in 
the chapel of Drayton. This ordi- 
nation is dated at Chew, Dee, 2. 
A. D, 1308.* 

This vicarage lies in the deanery 
of Fichester ; the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Bristol are patrons. 

The church is dedicated to St. Pe- 
ter and St, Paul, and consists ofa 
naveand chancel,tiled, and north and 
south aisles, leaded. At the west end 
stands an embattled tower, contain- 
ing five bells. Insome ofthe windows 
are the remains of painted glass, 
but little perfect. In the south 
wall of the chancel are three niches, 
or tabernacles. 





FRANCE IN 1625. 


Tours in France are now become 
so common, ond writers so_plenti- 
ful,that almost every week presents 
us with a new account of that king- 
dom. Formerly if travellers were 
equally numerous, a less number 
have given the result of their obser- 
vations to the world, so that we 
have fewer opportunities of knowing 





* Except e Regist, Wellen. Etiam in 
Appendice ad Praefat. Ad. de Domer- 
ham, Hist p. 85. 
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our neighbours es they were than as 
they are. From the few continental] 
tourists who have left the records 
of their peregrinations behind them, 
the Frenck character appears always 
to have been pretty much the same; 
and the following extracts from Dr. 
Heylin’s journey in 1625, quoted in 
the “Retrospective Review,” will be 
read with muchinterest at}the present 
day. We will, in the first «lace, ex- 
tract the author’s account of the 
French men and women, which has 
a good deal of the point and felicity 
of the “* Characters,” which were 
then in great vogue :— 

“The present French, then, is no- 
thing but an old Gaule, moulded in- 
toa new name: as rash he is, as 
head-strong, and as hair-brained. 
A nation whom you shall wiave with 
afeather and loose with a straw ; 
upon the first sight of bim, you shall 
have him as familiar as your sleep, 
or the necessity of breathing : in 
one hour’s conference you may en- 
dear him to you, in the second un- 
button him, the third pumps him 
dry of all his secrets, and he gives 
them you as faithfully as ifyou were 
his ghostly father, and bourd to 
conceale them sub sigil/o confessionis; 
when you have learned this you 
may lay him aside, for he is no 
longer serviceable. If you have 
any humour in holding him in a 
further acquaintance(a favour which 
he confesseth, and I belceve him, he 
is unworthy of}, himself will make 
the first separation: he had said 
over his lesson now unto you, and 
now must find out somebody else to 
whom to repeate it. Fare him well; 
he is a garment whom I would be 
loath to wear above two dayes to- 
gether, for in that time he will be 
thred bare. ‘* Familiare est hominis 
omnia sibi remittere,” saith Velleius 
of all; it holdeth most properly in 
this people. He is very kind hearted 
to himself, and thinketh himself as 
free from wants as he is full: so 
much he hath in him the nature of a 
Chynois, that he thinketh all men 
blind but himself. In this private 
self-conceitedness he hateth th: Spa- 
niard, loveth not the English, and 
contemneth the German: himself is 
the oncly courticr and compleat 
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gentleman ; but itis lis own glass 
which he seeth in. Qut of this con- 
ceit of his own excellencie, and 
partly out of a shallowness of brain, 
he is very lyable to exceptions ; the 
least distaste that can be draweth 
his sword, and u minute's pause 
sheathed it to your hand: after- 
wards, if you beat him into better 
manners, he shall take it kindly, 
and ery Serviteur. In this one thing 
they are wonderfully hike the devil ; 
meckoness or submission makes them 
insolent, a little resistance putteth 
them to their heeles or makes them 
your spaniels, In a word (for I have 
held him too long) he is a walking 
vanitic in a new fashion. 

“ I will give you now a taste of 
his table, which you shall findin a 
measure furnished, (I speak not of 
the paisant)but notwith so fullaman- 
ner as with us. Their beef they cut 
out into such chops, that that which 
gocth there for a laudable dish, 
would be thought here a university 
commons,new served from the hatch. 
A loyne of mutton serves amongst 
them for three rostings, besides the 
hazard of making pottage with the 
rump. Fowl, also, they have in good 
plenty ; especially such as the king 
found io Scvtland : to say truth, 
that which they have is sufficient for 
nainre and a friend, were it not for 
the mistress or the kitchen wench. I 
have heard much fame of the French 
cookes, but their skill lyeth not in 
the neat handling of beef and mut- 
ton, They have (as generally have 
all this nation) good fancies, aud are 
speciall fellowes for the making of 
puff pastes and the ordering of ban- 
quets. Their trade is not to feed 
the belly but the pallat. It is now 
time you were set down, where the 
firstthing you must cv is to say 
your grace ; private graces are as 
ordinary there as private masses, 
and from thence [ think they learned 
them. That done, fall to where you 
like best; they observe no method 
in their eating, and if you look for 
a carver you may rise fasting. Whea 
you are risen, if you can digest the 
sluttishness of the cookery, (which 
is most abominable at first sight) I 
dare trust you in a garrison. Follow 
him to church, and there he will 
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shew himself most irreligious and 
irreverent: I speak not of all, but 
the general. At a masse, in Cor- 
deliers’ church in Paris, I saw two 
French papists, even when the most 
sacred mistery oftheir faith was ce- 
lebrating. break out into such a 
blasphemous and atheistical laugh- 
ter, that even an Ethnick would have 
hated it ; it was well they were ca- 
tholiques, otherwise some French 
hot head or other would have sent 
them laughing to Pluto. 

“ The French language is, in- 
deed, very sweet and delectable : it 
is cleared of all harshness, by the 
catting and leaving out the conso- 
nants, which maketh it fall off the 
tongue very volubly ; yet, in mine 
opinion, it is rather elegant than 
copious ; and, therefore, is much 
troubled for want of words to find 
out periphrases, It expresseth very 
much of itself in the action: the 
head, body, and shoulders, concurre 
all in the pronouncing of it : and he 
that hopeth to speak it with a good 
grace, must have something in him 
of the mimick. It is enriched with 
a full number of significant proverbs, 
which is a great help to the French 
humoor in scofling, and very full of 
courtship, which maketh all the peo- 
ple complemental ; the poorest cob- 
Jer in the village hath his court 
cringes, and his eau benite de Cour, 
his court holy water as perfectly as 
the Prince of Conde. 

“* In the passadoes of their court- 
ship, they expresse themselves with 
much variety of gesture, and, in- 
deed, it doth not misbecome them: 
were it as gracious in the gentlemen 
of other nations as in them, it were 
worth your patience ; but the affec- 
tation of it is scurvy and ridiculous, 
Ihave heard of a young gallant, 
sonne to a great lord of the three 


Brittish kingdomes, that spent 
some years in France to learn 
fashions ; at his return he de- 


sired to see the king, and his father 
procured him an interviewe ; when 
he came within the presence cham- 
ber, he began to compose his head, 
and carryed it as though he had 
been ridden with a martingale; next 
he fell to draw back his leggs and 
thrust out his shoulders, aud that 
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with such a graceless apishness, 
that the king asked him if he meant 
to shoulder him cut of his chair, and 
so left him to act out his comple- 
ment to the hangings. In their 
courtship they bestow even the 
highest titles upon those of the 
lowest condition. This is the vice, 
also, of their common talk, the beg- 
gar begetteth monsieurs and ma- 
dames to his sonnes and daughters 
as familiarly as the king: were there 
no other reason to perswade me 
that the Welch or Brittaynes were 
the descendants of the Gaules, this 
onely were sufficient, that they would 
all be gentlemen. 

* His discourse ranneth common- 

ly on two wheeles, treason and 
ribaldry: I never heard people talk 
less reverently of their prince, nor 
more sawcily of his actions ; scarce 
a day passeth away without some 
seditious pamphlet printed and pub- 
lished in the disgrace of the king, 
or of some of his courtiers. These 
are every man’s money, and he that 
buyeth them is not coye of the con- 
tents, be they never so scandalous : 
of all hamours the most harsh and 
odious. Take him from this (which 
you can hardly do till he hath told 
all) and then he falleth upon his ri- 
baldry; without these crutches his 
discourse would never be able to 
keep pace with his company. Thus 
shall you have them relate the sto- 
ries of their own uncleanness witha 
face as confident, as if they had no 
accident to please their hearers 
more commendible.” 

Heylin had a particular induce- 
ment to shew the little respect in 
which he held the French character, 
and this will account for the unfa- 
vourable colours in which he has 
delineated it. James the First, to 
whom his Geography had been pre- 
sented, having, in an unpropitious 
moment, stumbled upon a passage 
in which the author stated, that 
when Edward the Third quartcred 
the arms of France “ he gave pre- 
cedency to the French, because 
France is the greater and more fa- 
mous kingdom ;” the king was so 
much offended, that he ordered the 
lord-keeper to call in the book. 
Aud although the doctor found 
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means to reconcile himself to the 
monarch, by showing that the word 
is was a typographical mistake for 
was, yet it is probable he thought it 
expedient still farther to manifest 
his opinions in favour of his own 
nation. 

Our anthor is much more severe 
on French women :— 

“ IT am now come to the French 
women; and it were great pitty 
they should not immediately follow 
the discourse of the men: so like 
they are onc to the other, that one 
would think them to be the same, 
and that all the difference lay ia the 
apparel: for person they are ge- 
nerally of an indifferent stature, 
their bodies straight, and their 
wastes commonly small ; but whe- 
ther it be so by nature or by re- 
straining of those parts, I cannot 
say. It is said, that an absolute 
woman should have (amongst other 
ora requisite) the parts of a 

rench woman, from the neck to 
the girdle ; but I beleeve it holdeth 
not good; their shoulders and backs 
being so broad, that they hold no 
proportion with their middles: yet 
this may be the vice of their appar- 
rel. Their hands are, in my opinion, 
the comlyest and best ordered parts 
of them, long, white, and slender ; 
were their faces answerable, even 
an English eye would apprehend 
them lovely: but here I find a 
retty contradictory, the hand, as 
itis the best ornament of the whole 
Structure, so doth it most disgrace 
it: whether it be that ill dyet be 
the cause of it, or that hot blood 
wrought upon by a hot and scalding 
ayr, must of necessity by such 
means vent itself, I am not certain ; 
this I am sure of, that scarce the 
tythe of all the maids we saw had 
their hands, arms, and wrests, free 
from scabs ; which had overrunne 
them like a leprosie. Their hair is 
geaerally black, and, indeed, some- 
what blacker then a gratious love- 
liness would admit. The poet com- 
mends Leda for her black hair, and 
not unworthily. 

‘Leda fuit nigris conspicienda comis,’ 

** As Ovid hath it; yet. was that 
blackness but a darker brown, and 
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not so fearful as this of the Freneh 
women, Again the blackness of 
the hair is there accounted an or- 
nament, when the face about which 
it hangeth is of so perfect a com- 
plection and symmetrie, that it 
giveth a lustre ; then doth the hair 
set forth the face, as a shaddow doth 
a picture, and the face becometh 
the bair, as a field argent doth a 
sable bearing: which kind of ar- 
moury the heralds call the most 
fairest. But in this the French wo- 
men ure most uolucky; Don Quixote 
did not so deservedly assume to 
himself the name of the knight of 
the ill-favoured face, as may they 
that of the damosells of it, It was, 
therefore, a happy speech of a young 
French gallant, that came in our 
company out of England, and had 
it been spoken among the ancients, 
it might have been registred for an 
apothegme; that the English of all 
the people in the world were only 
nati ad voluptates: ‘ you have,’ 
saith he, ‘ the fairest woman, the 
goodliest horses, end the best breed 
of doggs under heaven:’ for my 
part (as farre as I could in so short 
atime observe) I dare in his first 
believe him. England not onely 
being (as it is stiled) a paradise for 
women, by reason of their privi- 
ledges ; but a paradise also of wo- 
men, by reason of their unmatchable 
perfections ; their dispositions hold 
good intelligence with their faces ; 
you cannot say of them as Suetonius 
doth of Galba, * Ingenium Galbw 
male habitat:’ they suit so well one 
with the other, than in my lite lL 
never met with a better decoram. 
But you must first hear them speak, 
* Loquere ut te videam,’ was the 
method in old times, and it holdeth 
now. You cannot gather a better 
character of a French woman than 
from her prating, which is tedious 
and infinite ; that you shall sooner 
want cares than the tongue. The 
fastidious pratler, which Horace 
mentioned in his ninth Satyre, was 
but a puesne to her. The writers 
of these times call the Sicilians 
gerre Sicula, and not undeser- 
vedly; yet were they but the scho- 
lers of the French; and learned this 
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faculty of them before the vesper. 
It is manners to give precedency to 
the matriesse, and she will have 
it, if words may carry it. For two 
things, EF would have had Aristotle 
acquuinted with these chartings ; 
first, it would have saved him a la- 
bour im taking such paines about 
finding out tie perpetual motion : 
secondly, it would have freed him 
from an heresié with which his doc- 
trine ‘is now infected, and that is, 
* Quicquid mrovetur, ab alio move- 
tar ;’ their tongues I am certain 
move themselves, and make their 
own occasions of dis“oursing : when 
they are a going they are like a 
watch, you need not wind them 
above once in twelve hours, for so 
long the thred of their tongues will 
be in spinning. A dame of Paris 
came in & ceach with as from 
Rouen ; fourteen hours we were to- 
gether, of whieh tine (I’le take my 
oath upon it) Wer tongue fretted 
away eleven houry and fifty-seven 
minutes; sucli everlasting talkers 
are they all, that’ they will sooner 
want breath than words,and they are 
never silent but in the grave, which 
may also be doubtcd. 

** As they are’ endless in their 
talk, so are they also regardless of 
the company they speak in: be he 
stranger or of their acquaintance it 
much matters not ; though, indeed, 
no man is to them a stranger; Within 
an hour of the first sight you shall 
have them familiar more than 
enough ; and as merry with you as 
if they had Known your bearing 
oloth. Itmay be they are chast, 
and [I perswade myself many of 
them are; but you will hardly gather 
it out of their behavioar. They are 
abundantly full of laughter and 
toying, and are never without va- 
riety of lascivious songs, which they 
spare not to sing in whose company 
$oever: you would think modesty 
were quite banished ‘the kingdom, 
or rather that it had never been 
there. Neither is this the weakness 
of some few, it is an epidemicall 
disease : maids and wives are alike 
sick of it, though not: both so des- 
perately. The galliards of the mayds 
being of the two a little more tol- 
lerable ; that of the women coming 
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hard upon the confines of sliame. bom 
lessness.” ge 
The followingdescription of French pes . 
travelling is a very pleasant Pieve pag 
of exaggeration, aud will remind a 
more modern visitors of the accow- rs $ 
modation they themselves have bes 
experienced in France :— eov 
“July the last we took post-horses’ ant 
for Boulogne, if, at least, we may = 
call these post-horses which we | and 
rode on: as lean they were as Envie tha 
is in the Poet: ‘ Macies in corpora eq 
tota,’ being most true of them. Nei- not 
ther were they onely lean enough to wu 
have their ribs nambered, but the ,| od 
very spur-gals had made such case- an 
ments through their skins, that it ab 
had been no great difficulty to have th 
surveyed their entrails. A strange lia 
kind of cattel in mine opinion, ter 


and such as had neither flesh on 
their bones, nor skin on_ their 
flesh, nor hair on their skin.— i 


Sure Iam, they were not so lusty ‘ 
as the Horses of the Sun iv Ovid: | pl 
neither could wesay ofthem“flam- | 4 
wmiferis implent hinnitibus auras:” re 
ail the neighiig we could hear from 1 
the proadcst of them was onely an tt 
old dry cough, which Ile assure yon v 


cid mach comfort me, for by that h 
noise I first learned there waslilein | 5 
them. Upon such anatomies of | 
horses, or to speak more properly, | i 
upon such several heapes of bones, } | 
were I and my company mounted; 1 
and when we expected, however, 1 
they seemed outwardly, to see some- 
what of the post in them, my breast 
beganto move after an alderman’s 
pace, or like Envie in Ovid: 

Surgit humi_ pigre, passuque incedet 

Inerti. 

Out of this gravity no perswasion- 
could work them; the dull jades 
being grown insensible ofthe spur; 
and to hearten them with wands 
would in short time have distressed 
the country. Now was the cart of 
Diepe thought a speedy convey- 
ance, and those that had the happi- 
ness of a waggon were esteemed 
too blessed, yea, though it came 
with the hazard of the old woman 
and the wenches. If good nature, 
or a sight of their journeys, ever did 
chance to put any of them intoa 
pace like a gallop, we were sure to 
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have them in the middle way, ahd 
so the remainder of the stage was to 
be measnred with our own feet: be- 
ing weary of this trade, I made bold 
to dismourit the postilion, and as- 
cended the trunk-horse, where I sat 
in such maguificent posture, that the 
best carrier in Paris might have 
envied my felicity : behind me [ had 
agood large trunk with a portman- 
teau, before me a bundle of cloaks 
and a parcel of books. Sure J was, 
that if my stirrups could poize me 
equally on both sides, that I could 
not likely fali backwards nor for- 
wards. Thus preferred, I encourag- 
ed my companions, who cast many 
an ehVious eye upou my prosperity: 
and certainly there was not any of 
them who might not more justly 
liave Said of me, Tu as un meilleur 
temps que le pape, than poor Laza- 
rillo’s master did, when he allowed 
bin an onion for four dayes. This 
circumstance I confess might have 
well been oinitted, had I not exam- 
plefor it. Philip de Commines, in 
the midst of his grave and serious 
relation of the battle of Mont!’ Hier- 
rie, hath anote much about this na- 
ture, which gave me encouragement, 
which is, that himself had an old 
horse half tired (and this was just 
my case) who by chance thrust his 
head into a pail of wine, and drunk 
itoff, which made him lustier and 
friskier that day than ever before ; 
but in that his horse had better luck 
than I had.” 





EDWARD, THE SIXTH LORD 


DIGBY. 


Tue following interesting anec- 
dote of this young nobleman is re- 
lated by a gentleman who enjoyed 
his friendship, and, like all who knew 
him, revered and loved him :— 

“ Lord Digby often came to Par- 
liament-street, and I could not help 
remarking a singular alteration in 
his dress and demeanour, which took 

lace during the gréat festivals, 

t Christmas and Easter he was 
more than usually grave, and then 
always had on an old shabby blue 
coat. Iwas led,as well as many 
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others, to suppose it was some af- 
fair of the heart which catsed this 
periodical singularity. Mr. Fox, 
his ancle, who had great curiosity, 
wished much to find out his ne- 
phew’s motive for appearing at 
times in this manner, as in general 
he was esteemed more than a well- 
dressed man. On his expressing 
an inclination for this purpose, 
Major Vaughan and another ger. 
tleman undertook to watch his lord- 
ship’s motions. They accordingly 
set out; and observing him to go to 
St. George’s Fields, they followed 
him at a distance, till they lost 
sight of him near the Marshalsea 
Prison. Wondering what could 
carry a person of bisLordship’s rank 
and fortune to such a place, they 
enquired of the turnkey if such a 
geutleman (describing Lord D.) 
had not entered the prison, ‘ Yes, 
master,’ exclaimed the fellow, with 
an oath; * but he is not a man, he 
is an angel—for he comes twice a 
year, sometimes oftener, and sets 
out a number of prisoners free ; and 
he not only does this, but he gives 
theta suflicient to support them- 
selves and families till they can find 
employment. This,’ continued the 
man, ‘is one of his extraordinary 
visits. Hehas but a few to take 
out to-day.—‘ Do you know who 
the gentleman is,’ enquired the Ma- 
jor.—* We none of as know him by 
any other marks,’ replied the man, 
* but by his humanity and his blue 
coat. 

** One of the gentlemen could not 
resist the desire of making some 
farther enquiries relative to the oc- 
currence from which he reaped so 
much satisfaction. The next timé 
his Lordship had his almsgiving 
coat on, he asked him what o¢ca- 
sioned his wearing that singular 
dress. With a sinile of great sweet- 
ness, his Lords?ip told him, that his 
curiosity should soon be gratified, 
for, as they were congenial souls, 
he would take him with him whéa 
he next visited the place to whith 
that was adapted. One morning, 
shortly after, his Lordship accord- 
ingly requested the gentleman to 
accompany him on a visit to that 
receptacle of misery, which bis 
x 
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Lordship had so often explored to 
the consolation of its inhabitants. 

** His Lordship would not suffer 
his companion to enter the gate, lest 
the hideousness of the place should 
prove disagreeable to him; but he 
ordered the coachman to diive to 
the George Inn, in the borough, 
where a dinner was ordered for the 
happy individuals he was about to 
liberate. Here the gentleman had 
the pleasure of seeing near thirty 
persons rescued from the jaws of a 
loathsome prison, at an inclement 
season of the year, being in the 
midst of the winter; and not only 
released from their confinement, 
but restored to their families and 
friends, with some provision from 
his Lordship’s bounty for their im- 
mediate support.”—Lord D. went 
some months after these beneficent 
acts, to visit his estates in Ireland, 
where he caught a putrid fever, of 
which he died in the dawn of his 
life, November the 30th, 1757. 





THE MORAL CHARACTER OF 
SHAKSPEARE, 


We have much satisfaction in 
hearing that a monument worthy of 
the faine of the divine Shakspeare 
is about to be erected in his native 
town; the charge is to be defrayed 
by one night’s performance at every 
theatre throughout the kingdom. 
To Mr. Bunn, the manager of the 
Birmingham theatre, the honour is 
due of having origipated this plan, 
and we certainly cannot anticipate 
a failure. It has often struck us as 
singular, that an annual commemo- 
ration of this first of British bards 
has not been established. Such ho- 
nours are paid to the memory of 

olitical excellence, and why should 
it be withheld from Poetic Genius? 
If the one has rendered question- 
able services to a brief period, the 
other has given delight to all poste- 
rity. Our northern neighhours have 
setus the example, in the annual 
homage they pay to Burns; and 
who will presume to put the merits 
of the Scottish bard on a footing 
with Shakspeare? The latter, in- 


deed, uot only excels in the extent 
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and splendour of his genius, batin 
the virtues of the heart and the un. 
sullied purity of character. On the 
first point it is utterly unnecessary 
to ex patiate—we should be asham- 
ed to eulogize his talents for we could 
not find appropriate words either 
for their excellence or our admira. 
tion. It would be indeed 
“* To paint the lily, 

And add a perfume to the violet.” 
His personal character, however, 
has been less discussed; and we 
shall not therefore scruple to copy 
the tollowing words of the judicious 
and industrious Drake, to paint it:— 

“To the disposition and moral cha- 
ractcr of Shakspeare, tradition has 
ever borne the most uniform and 
favourable testimony. And, indeed, 
had she becn silent on the subject, 
his own works would have whisper- 
ed to us the truth; would have told 
us, in almost every page, of the 
gentleness, the benevolence, and 
the goodness of his heart. For, 
though no one has exceeded him in 
painting the stronger passions of 
the human breast, it is evident that 
he delighted most in the expression 
of loveliness and simplicity, and 
was ever willing to descend from 
the loftiest soarings of imagination, 
to sport with innocence and beauty. 
Though‘ the world of spirits and of 
nature,’ says the admirable Schle- 
gel, * had laid all their treasures at 
his feet: in strength a demi-god, in 
profundity of view a prophet, in 
all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit 
ofa higher order, he yet lowered 
himself to mortals as if unconscious 
of his superiority, and was as open 
and unassuming as a child.’* 

“ That a temper of this description, 
and combined with such talents, 
should be the object of sincere and 
ardent friendship, can excite no 
surprise, ‘I loved the man,’ says 
Jonson, with a noble burst of en- 
thusiasim, ‘ and do honour his me- 
mory on this side idolatry as much 
asany. He was, indeed, honest; 
and of an open and free nature; 
and Rowe, repeating the uncontra- 
dicted rumour of times past, has 

* Lectures on Dramatic Litcrature> 
vol, ii. p. 138, 
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told us,—‘ that every one, who had 
a true taste of merit, and could dis- 
tinguish men, had generally a just 
value and esteem for him ;’ adding, 
‘that his excceding candour anc 
good nature must certaialy have in- 
clined all the gentler part ef the 
world to love him.”* 

“No greater proof, indeed, can 
be given of the felicity of his temper, 
and the sweetness of his manners, 
than that all who addressed him, 
seem to have uniformly connected 
his name with the epithets worthy, 
gentle, or beloved} ; nor was he back- 
wark in returning this esteem, 
many of his sonnets indicating the 
warmth with which he cherished the 
remembrance of his friends. Thus 
the vhirtieth opens the following 
pensive retrospect :— 

‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 


thought ; 
Isummon up remembrance of things 


: past, 

if aaaions friends hid in death’s date- 
less night ;’ 

and in the thirty-first he tenderly 

exclaims,— 

‘ How many a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear religious love stolen from 
mine eye, 

As interest of the dead!’ 

“ Another very fascinating fea- 
ture in the character of Shakspeare, 
was the almost constant clieerful- 
ness and serenity of his mind: he 
was ‘ verie good company,’ says 
Aubrey,‘ and of a very ready, and 
pleasant, and smooth witt.’{ In this, 
as Mr, Godwin has justly observed, 
he bore a striking resemblance to 
Chaucer, who was remarkable for 
the placidity and cheerfulness of 
his disposition {; nor can there, 
probably, be a surer indication of 
that peace and sunshine of the soul 
which surpasses all other gifts, than 
this habitual tone of mind. 


* Reed's Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 67 
¢* My gentle Shakspeare’ is the lan 
guage of Jonson, in his Poem to the 
memory of our bard : and see the Com- 
mendatory Poems prefixed to the old 
editions of our author's works, in Reed’s 
Shakspeare, vol. ii. ‘ 
t Letters by Eminent Persons, from 
the Bodleian Library, vol. iii. p. 307. 
+ Life of Chaucer, vol. iv, p. 179 
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“That Shakspeare was entitled to 
its possession from his morat vir- 
tues, we have already seen; and 
that, in a religious point of view, he 
had a claim to the enjoyment, the 
numerous passages in his works, 
which breathe a spirit of pious gra- 
titude and devotional raptare, wilt 
sufficiently declare. In fact, upon 
the topic of religious, as upon that 
of ethic wisdom, no profane poet 
can furnish us with a greater num- 
ber of just and luminous aphorisms ; 
passages which dwell upon the 
heart and reach the soul, for they 
have issued from lips of fire, from 
conceptions worthy of a superior 
nature, from feelings solemn and 
unearthly. 

“To these observations on the 
disposition and moral character of 
Shakspeare, we must add a few re- 
marks on the taste which he seems 
to have possessed, in an exquisite 
degree, for all the forms of beauty, 
whether resulting from nature or 
from art. No person can study his 
writings, indeed,without perceiving, 
that, throughout the vast range of 
being, whatever is lovely and har- 
monious, whatever is sweet in ex- 
pression, or graceful in proportion, 
was constantly present to his mind ; 
that 
——-—-——‘ on every part, 

In earth, or air, the meadow’s purple 
stores, 

The moon’s mild radiance, or the virgin’s 
torm, 

he saw pourtray’d 

‘That uncreated beauty, which delights 

The mind supreme.”* 

“ Nor was he a less delighted 
worshipper of the imitative eflorts 
ofart. With what taste and en- 
thusiasm, he has spoken of the 
effects of music, has been already 
observed ; but it remains to notice 
in what a sublime spirit of piety he 
refers this concord of sweet sounds, 
to its source in that transcript of 
Almighty, ‘ the world's harmonious 
volume :— 

* There’s not the smallest orb, which 
thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young eye’d cherus 
bims : 

* Akenside’s Pleasures of Linagination 
book i. 
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Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot 
hear it.’* 

“ Of the beanties of painting and 
sculpture he appears to have had a 
keen and lively discernment. On 
Julio Romano, the most poetical, 
perhaps, of painters, he has pro- 
nounced, that ‘ had he himse/f eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, 
‘he’ would beguile Nature of her cus- 
tom+;’ and of his masterly apprecia- 
tion of the art of sculpture, the lines 
from the The Winier’s Tale, where 
Paulina unevilsto Leontes the sup- 
posed statue of Hermione, allord 
evidence beyond all praise.” 

We will not dray the errors of 
Burns intu a comparison with such 
a character as this, for we look at 
those errors ** rather in sorrow than 
anapger”; hut we could really wish 
that the literati of a neighbouring 
city, who endeavoured to procure a 
dinner in honour of the Ayrshire 
bard, would turn their attention to 
Shakspeare; and we are much mis- 
taken if it would not be attended 
by a different result. 


—— 


ON POETIC INSPIRATION. 


We have frequently heard poets 
of emineuce lament their inability to 
call up their wonted powers of poe- 
tic composition, and even of poetic 
thought, when summoned, by any 
sudden emergence, to the exercise 
of their mighty vocation. A land- 
scape of surpassing beauty—an 
event of individual moral interest, 
or of national and universal inport— 
would seem, to the by-standers, cal- 
culated to awaken the muse from 
her deepest slumber. But it is all 
in vain. The landscape may lie in 
all its expanse of loveliness before 
him—the tale of woe or of wonder 
may be told in his ear, and his heart 
may throb higher than that of the 
ordinary mortal; but he breathes 
no accents correspondent to his lofty 
emotions—his thoughts, he imagines, 
lie too deep for tears, or are too ex- 





* Reed’s Shakspeare, vol. vii. p. 374. 
Act v. sc. 1. 
t Ibid. vol. ix. p.408, Act v. sc.2. 
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and hence, love is the most delight- 
ful of our sensations. From this 
fact, then, that the simmultancons en- 
joyment of the delights flowing from 
these two distinct, though intimately 
connected, sources of pleasure, is 
incumpatible with the frame and 
constitution of our nature, may be 
explained the phenomenan we have 
been pointing out to observation, 
We will suppose the poet to be 
reclining in an arbour on a calm 
summer's evening —a landscape, 
in all the luxuriance uf verdure, 
spread out befure his eye—astream 
murmuring at his feet—the birds, 
in a neighbouring grove, chaunting 
their vespers—the fragrance of wild- 
flowers over his head—and, above 
all, the soft mellow light of evening, 
clothing every surrounding object 
in hues of tenfold beauty. What 
scene can be imagined bettor cal- 


alted for mirth, and he suffers cula 
the event to pass by him into ob. gies 
livion, poe 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung, if 4 
The reason of all this will be ap- fort 
parent, if weattentively considerthe | cor 
causes and the occasivns of poetic I but 
inspiration. It will be granted, we | wit 
venture to suppuse,on reflection, that giv 
we only think at all, in preference | wil 
to, or to suppy the place of corpo. int 
real exertion: and that we only ex 
think poetically in preierence to, or vit 
to supply the place of corporal en- inj 
joyment. Reasoning may be con- in 
sidered the employment of the mind, we 
as the indulgence of the imagination th 
is its amusement. Man perpetually or 
oscillates between the attractions of be 
his mental and corporeal faculties; w 
and the more he indulges the one, of 
the more is he necessarily restricted al 
in his enjoyment of the other. His s¢ 
finite powers are too limited—his te 
expanse of perception istoo narrow 
to comprehend, at the same time, 0 
all the gratifications which the fa- c 
culties of his double nature can pro- 8 
duce, or he would approach nearer |p 
in felicity. to those mighty beings | 1 
who preecde him in the scale of in- | 
telligence and fruition. Lovealone, | f 
of all our pleasures, unites, ina | 
considerable degree, the functions t 
of our moral and physical powers; ( 
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culated to arouse his poetic ener- 
gies? Yet poetry, at least good 
poetry, in such a situation, most 
certainly he will not produce ; or, 
if he should make a successful ef- 
fort, it will only be by foregoing his 
corporeal gratification, and will be 
but remotely, if at all, connected 
with the scene before him. If he 
gives nature therein, his enjoyment 
will be entirely corporeal ; and the 
intellect, with a kind of suspended 
exertion, will be only so far in acti- 
vity as it may assist in administer- 
ing to the gratification of the senses. 
In truth, we never resort to the in- 
ward prospects of the mind, till 
those without are deficient ininterest 
or in splendour ; for realities would 
be the sole objects of our attention, 
were they as beautiful as the forms 
of fancy. Or, suppose him placed 
amid wilder and more romantic 
scenery—amid forests, and moun 
tains, and lakes, and cataracts, 
Here again, he finds nothing, in his 
own mind, surpassing the magonifi- 
cent prospect around him ; his soul 
spurns at the shadows of the imagi- 
nation, while a still loftier reality is 
towering before his eyes; and he 
takes the shortest way to his grati- 
fication by dwelling, bodily, and 
without mental reserve or interrup- 
tion, on the unimaginable and in- 
describable yzrandeur of external 
nature. It is only when absence, 
Japse of time, or (which is more in- 
mately connected with our argu- 
ment) an incapacity or temporary 
distaste for physical a has 
sent him back in imagination to the 
scene with which he was then soen- 
raptured, that he learns to consider 
itas a fit subject on which to exer- 
cise his poetical powers. His pas- 
sions, which were then in their 
highest state of excitement, are 
now in repose ; and iis judgment, 
which was then in abeyance, is now 
at hand to guide and correct his 
imagination. And the scene itself, 
which then paralyzed his diserimi- 
nating powers by the oppressive in 
tenseness ofits reality,!is now soften- 
ed down, like every thing past, with 
tender and shadowy récollections. 
Poetry, the most natural, and, 
therefore, the most pleasing kind of 
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it—Sir Walter Seott’s poetry for in- 
stance—is not a direct ebullition of 
the feelings, but a description of 
them—it is a history of recollections. 
It is the language of passion revised 
by the judgment ; not the foam that 
rides on the wave, but the mound 
thrown up by its perpetual tossing. 
That poetry, and of the noblest kind, 
may be written while the mind is 
in a state of violent excitement, 
Lord Byron’s is a striking instance. 
However, even in this case, most 
poets will prefer the actual enjoy- 
ment to the description of it ; and 
wait till the storm has subsided, be- 
fore they attempt to sketch a history 
of the effects is has produced. But 
all corporeal gratification must, 
luring such a process, be singular- 
ly excluded ; mental excitment, and 
mental labour, must su occupy and 
absorb the faculties,as not to leave 
a single feeling connected with self, 
beyond the simple consciousness of 
material existence. 





MRS. BATTLB’s OPINIONS ON 
WHIST. 
{From Baldwin's London Magazine.} 


“ A cLear fire, a clean hearth,* 
and the rigour of the game.” This 
was the celebrated wish of old Sa- 
rah Battle (now with God) who, 
next to her devotions, loved a good 
game at whist. She was none of 
yous lukewarm gamesters, your 
half and half players, who have no 
objection to take a hand, if you 
want one to make up a rubher ; 
who aflirm that they have no plea- 
sure in winning ; that they like to 
win one game, and lose another ;+ 
that they can while away an hour 
very agreeably at a card-table, but 
are indiflerent whether they play or 
no—and will desire an adversary, 
who has slipt a wrong card, to take 
it up and play another. ‘hese in- 
suflerable tritlers are the curse of a 

* This was betore the introduction of 
rugs, reader. You must remember the 
intolerable crash of the unswept cinder, 
betwixt your feet and the marble. 

t Asif asportsman should tell you, 
he liked to kill a fox one day, and lose 
him the next. 
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table. One of these flies will spoil 
a whole pot. Of such it may be 
said, that they do not play at cards, 
but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that 
breed. She detested them, as I do, 
from her heart and soul; and would 
not, save upon astriking emergency, 
willingly seat herself at the same 
table with them. She loveda tho- 
rough-paced partner, a determined 
enemy. She took, and gave nocon- 
cessions. She hated favours. She 
never made a revoke, nor ever pass- 
ed it over in her adversary without 
exacting the utmost forfeiture. She 
fought a good fight: cut and thrust. 
She heid not her good sword (her 
cards) “ like adancer.” She sate 
bolt upright; and neither shewed 
you her cards, nor desired to see 
yours. All people have their blind 
side—their superstitions; and I 
have heard her declare, under the 
rose, that Hearts was her favourite 
suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew 
Sarah Battle many of the best years 
of it—saw her take out her snoff- 
bex when it was her turn to play; 
or snuff a candle in the middle of a 
game ; or ring for a servant, till it 
was fairly over. She never intro- 
duced, or connived at, miscella- 
neous conversation during its pro- 
gress. Asshe emphatically observed, 
cards were cards; and if ever I saw 
unmingled distase in her fine last 
century countenance, it was at the 
airs of a young gentleman of a li- 
terary turn, who had been with diffi- 
culty persuaded to take a hand, and 
who, in his excess of candour, de- 
clared that he thought there was no 
harn: in unbending the mind now 
and then, after serious studies in 
recreations of thatkind! She could 
not bear to have her noble occupa- 
tion, to which she wound up her fa- 
culties, considered in that light. It 
was her business, her duty, the 
thing she came into the world to 
do—and she did it. She unbent her 
mind afterwards—over a book. 

A grave simplicity was what she 
chielly admired in her favourite 
game. There was nothing silly in 
it, like the nob in cribbage. No- 
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thing superfluous. No flushes—that 
most irrational of all pleas, thata 
reasonable being can set up :—that 
any one should claim four by virtue 
of holding cards of the same shape 
and colour, without reference to 
the playing of the game, or the in- 





dividual worth or pretentions of the 
cards themselves ! She held this to | 
be a solecism: as pitiful an ambi- 
tion at cards as alliteration is in 
authorship. She despised superfi. 
ciality, and looked deeper than the 
colours of things.—Suits were sol- 
diers, she would say; and must 
have a uniformity of array to dis- 
tinguish them: but what should we 
Say to a foolish squire, who should 
claim a merit from dressing up his 
tenantry in red jackets, that never 
were to be marshalled—never to 
take the field ?—She even wished 
that whist were more simple than it 
is ; and in mind would have stript 
it of some appendages, which, in 
the state of human frailty, may be 
venially, and even commendably, 
allowed of. She saw no reason for 
the deciding of the trump by the 
turn of the card. Why not one suit 
always trumps? ~Why two colours, 
when the shape of the suits would 
have sofliciently distinguished them 
without it?— 

** But the eye, my dear Madam, 
is agreeably refreshed with the va- 
riety. Man is not a creature of 
pure reason—he must bave his 
senses delightfully appealed to. We 
see it in Roman Catholic countries, 
where the music and the paintings 
draw in many to worship, whom 
your quaker spirit of unsensualiz- 
ing would have kept out.—You, 
yourself, have a pretty collection of 
paintings—but confess to me, whe- 
ther, walking in your gallery at 
Sandham, among those clear Van- 
dykes, or among the Paul Potters 
in the anti-room, you ever felt your 
bosom glow withan elegant delight, 
at all comparable to that you have 
it in your power to experience most 
evenings over a well-arranged as- 
sortment of the court cards ?—the 
pretty antic habits, like heralds in 
a procession—the gay triumph-as- 
suring scarlets—the contrasting 
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deadly-killing sables—the ‘ hoary 
majesty of spades’—Pam in all his 
lory !— 

“All these might be dispensed 
with ; and, with their naked names 
upon the drab pasteboard, the game 
might go on very well, picture-less, 
But the beauty of cards would be 
extinguished for ever. Stripped of 
all that is imaginative in them, they 
must degenerate into mere gambling. 
—Imagine a dull deal board, or 
drum head, to spread them on, in- 
stead of that nice verdant carpet 
(next to nature's), fittest arena for 
those courtly combatants to play 
their gallant jousts and tourncys in! 
—Exchange those delicately turn- 
ed ivory markers—(work of Chinese 
artist, unconscious of their symbol, 
—or as profanely slighting their 
true application as the arrantest 
Ephesian journeyman that turned 
out those little shrines for the god- 
dess)—exchange them for little bits 
of leather (our ancestor’s money) or 
chalk and a slate!”"— 

The old lady. with a smile, con- 
fessed the soundness of my logic; 
and to her approbation of my argu- 
ments on her favourite topic that 
evening I have always fancied my- 
self indebted for the legacy of 
a curions cribbage-board, made 
ofthe finest sienna marble, which 
her maternal uncle (old Walter Plo- 
mer, whom I have elsewhere cele- 
brated) brought with him from Flo- 
rence :—-this, and a trifle of five hun- 
dred pounds, came to me at her 
death. 

The former beque st (which I tio 
not least value) I have kept with re- 
ligious care ; though she herself, to 
confess the trath, was never greatly 
taken with cribbage. It was an es- 
sentially vulgar game, I have heard 
her say,— disputing with her uncle, 
who was very partial to it. She 
could never heartily bring her mouth 
to pronounce “ go"—or “ that’s a 
go,” She called it an ungrammati- 
eal game. The pegging teazed her. 
I ouce knew her to forfeit a rubber 
(a five dollar stake), because she 
would not take advantage of the 
turn-up knave, which would have 
given it fcr, bat which she must 
have claimed by the disgraccful te- 
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nure of declaring “ one for his heels.” 
There is something extremely gen- 
teel in this sort of self-denial. Sarah 
Battle was a gentlewoman born. 
Piquet she held the best game at 
the cards for two persons, though 
she would ridicule the pedantry of 
the terms—such as pique—repique 
—the capot—they savoured (she 
thought) of affectation. But games 
for two, or even three, she never 
greatly cared for. She loved the 
quadrate, or square. She would 
argae thus:—Cards are warfare: the 
ends are gain, with glory. But cards 
are war,in disguise of a sport: when 
single adversaries encounter, the 
ends proposed are too palpable. By 
themselves, it is too close a fight ; 
with spectators, it is not much bet- 
tered. No looker on can be inte- 
rested, except for a bet, and then it 
is a mere aflair of money ; he cares 
not for your luck sympathetically, or 
for your play.—Three are still worse; 
a mere naked war of every man 
against every man, as in cribbage, 
withoat league or alliance; or a rota- 
tion of petty and contradictory inte- 
rests, a succession of heartless 
leagues, and not much more hearty 
infractions of them, as in traydrille. 
— But in square games (she meant 
whist) all that is possible to be at- 
tained in card-playing is accom- 
plished. There are the incentives 
of profit with honour, common to 
every species— though the latter can 
be but very imperfectly enjoyed in 
those other games, where the spec- 
tator is only feebly a participator, 
But the parties in whist are specta- 
tors and principals too. They area 
theatre to themselves, and a looker- 
on is not wanted. He is rather 
worse than nothing, and an imper- 
tinence. Whist abhors neutrality, 
or interest beyond its sphere. You 
glory in some surprising stroke of 
skill or fortune, not because a cold 
—or even an interested—by-stander 
witnesses it, but because your 
partner sympathises in the contin- 
gency. You win for two, You tri- 
umph for two. Two are exalted. 


Two againare mortilied ; which di- 
vides their disgrace, as the con- 
junction deubles (by taking off the 
invidiousness) your glories. 


Two 
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losing te two are better reconciled, 
than one to one in that close butch- 
ery. The hostile feeling is weaken- 
ed by multiplying the channels. 
War becomes a civil game.—B 
such reasonings as these the old 
lady was accustomed to defend her 
favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever pre- 
vail upon her to play at any game, 
where chance entered into the com- 
position fo nothing. Chance, she 
would argue—aud here again, ad- 
mire the subtlety of her conclusion! 
—chance is nothing, bat where 
something else depends upon it. It 
is obvious, thet cannot be glory. 
What rational cause of exultation 
could it give to a man to turn up 
size ace a hundred times together 
by himself! or before spectators 
where no stake was depending !— 
Make a lottery of a hundred thou- 
sand tickets with but one fortunate 
pumber—and what possible princi- 
ple of our nature, except stupid 
wonderment, could it gratify to 
gain that number as many times 
snecessively, withoat a prize ?— 
Therefore she disliked the mixture 
of chance in back-gammon, where 
it was not played for money. She 
ealled it foolish, and those people 
idiots, who were taken with lucky 
bits under such circumstances, 
Games of pure skill were as little to 
her fancy. Played fora stake, they 
were a mere system of over-reaching. 
Played for glory, they were a mere 
setting of one man’s wit,—his me- 
mory, or combination faculty rather 
—against another’s; like a mock 
engagement at a review, bloodless 
and profitless.—She could not con- 
ceive a game wanting the sprightly 
infusion of chance,—the handsome 
excuses of good fortune. Two peo- 
ple playing at chess in a corner of a 
room, whilst whist was stirring in the 
centre, would inspire her with in- 
sufferable horrorand ennui. Those 
well cut similitudes of Castles and 
Knights, the imagery of the board, 
she would ergue (and I think in this 
case justly) were entirely misplaced 
and senseless. Those hard head 
contests can in no instance ally with 
the fancy. They reject form and 
colour. A pencil, and dry slate (she 
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used to say)were the proper arena 
for such combatants. Enia. 


SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE, 


Arter Belzoni had released the 
colossal bust of Memnon, some in- 
terruption took place in the removal 
of it, as no boat was prepared to 
receive it. Belzoni, therefure, by 
way of passing the time, engaged 
the Arabs to conduct him to a ca- 
vern in the mountains of Gournou, 
where was a sarcophagus which 
Drovetti, the French Consul, aftera 
vain attempt to get it out, had pre- 
sented to him. The subterranean 
adventure is not quite equal in hor- 
ror to that told by Mr. Legh, though 
somewhat of the same description, 
The cavern was entered by var tra- 
veller, two Arabs and an interpreter, 

* Previous to our entering the cave, 
we took off the greater part of our 
clothes, and, each having a candle, 
advanced through a cavity in the 
rock, which extended a considera 
ble length in the mountain, some- 
times pretty high, sometimes very 
narrow, and without any regularity. 
In some passages we were obliged 
to creep on the ground, like croco- 
diles. I perceived, that we were at 
a great distance from the entrance, 
and the way was so intricate, that I 
depended entirely on the two Arabs, 
to conduct us out again. At length 
we arrived at a large space, into 
which many other holes or cavities 
opened ; and after some considera- 
tion and examination by the two 
Arabs, we entered oae of these, 
which was very narrow, and conti- 
nued downward for a long way, 
through a craggy passage, till we 
came where two other apertures led 
to the interior in a horizontal direc- 
tion. One of the Arabs then said 
‘ this is the place.’ I could not con- 
ceive how so large a sarcophagus, 
as had been described to me, could 
have been taken through the aper- 
ture, which the Arab now pointed 
out. I had no doubt, but these re- 
cesses were barial-places, as we 
ccntinually walked over skulls and 
other bones : but the sarcophagus 
could never have entered this recess; 
for it was so narrow, that on my at- 
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tempt to penetrate it, I could not 
pass. One of the Arabs, however, 
succeeded, as did my interpreter ; 
and it was agreed, that I and the 
other Arab should wait til they re- 
turned. They proceeded evidently 
to a great distance, for the light 
disappeared, and only a murmuring 
sound from their voices could be 
distinguished as they weaton. After 
afew moments, I heard aloud noise 
and the interpreter distinctly crying, 
*O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! je suis 
du!’ After which, a profound si- 
ence ensued. [ asked my Arab, 
whether he had ever been in that 
place? He replied, ‘ Never.’ [ 
could not conceive whai could have 
happened, aud thought the best plan 
was to return, to procure help from 
the other Arabs. Accordingly, I told 
my man to show me the way out 
again; but, staring at me like ana 
ideot, he said he did not know the 
road. I called repeatedly to the 
fnterpreter, but received no answer. 
I watched a long time, but no one 
returned ; and my situation was no 
very pleasant one. I naturally re- 
turned through the passages, by 
which we had come; and, after 
some time, I succeeded in reaching 
the place, where, as I mentioned, 
were many other cavities, It was 
acomplete labyrinth, as all these 
places bore a great resemblance to 
the one which we first entered. At 
last seeing one, which appeared to 
be the right, we proceeded through 
ita long way ; but by this time our 
candles had diminished considera- 
bly ; and I feared, that, if we did 
not get out soon, we should have to 
remain in the dark: meantime it 
would have been dangerous to put 
One out, to save the other, lest that 
which was left, should, by some ac- 
cident, be extinguished. At this 
time we were considerably advanced 
towards the outside, as we thought ; 
but to our sorrow we found the end 
ofthat cavity without any outlet. 
Convinced that we were mistaken 
in our conjecture, we quickly re- 
tarned towards the place of the va- 
rious entries, which we strove to re- 
gain; but we were thenas perpicxed 
VOL. Lh N. S 
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as ever, and were both exhausted 
from the ascents and descents, which 
we had been obliged to go over. The 
Avab seated himself, but every mo- 
ment of delay was dangerous. The 
only expedient was, to put a mark 
at the place out of which he had just 
eome, and thenexamine the cavities 
in succession, by putting also a mark 
at their entrance, so as to know 
where we had been. Unfortunately 
our candles would not last through 
the whole: however, we began ou~ 
operations. 

“*On the second attempt, whea 
passing before a small aperture, I 
thought I heard the sound of some- 
thing like the roaring of the seaat a 
distance, Inconsequence J entered 
this cavity ; and as we advanced the 
noise increased, till I could distinct- 
ly hear 9 number of voices allat one 
time. At last, thank God, we 
walked out; and, to my no small 
surprise, the first person I saw was 
my interpreter. How he came to 
be there I could not conjecture. He 
told me, that, in proceeding with 
the Arab along the passage below 
they came toa pit, which they did 
not see; that the Arab fell into it, 
and in falling put out both candles, 
It was then thathe cried out, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! je suis perdu !’ as he thought 
he also should have fallen into the 
pit; but, on raising his head, be 
saw ata great distance a glimpse 
of day-light, towards which he ad- 
vanced, and thus arrived at a small 
aperture. He then scraped aw 
some loose sand and stones, to wi- 
den the place where he came out, 
and went to give the alarm to the 
Arabs, who were atthe other en- 
trance. Being all concerned for the 
man who fell to the bottom of the 
pit, it was their noise that I heard 
in the cave. The place by which 
my interpreter got out was instantly 
widened ; and in the confusion the 
Arabs did not regard Jetting me see 
that they were acquainted with that 
entrance, and thatit had lately been 
shutup. I was not long in detect- 
ing their scheme. The Arabs had 
intended to show me the sarcopha- 
gus, without letting me sec the way 
Za 
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by which it might be taken vut, and 
then to stipulate a price for the se- 
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cret. It was with this view they Vs 
took me such a way round about.” 
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THE RAINBOW. And river, field, village, and woodlands 
grew bright, T 

Tux evening was glorious, and light As conscious they gave and afforded de- 
through the trees, light. " 


Play’d the sunshine and rain-drops, the 
birds and the breeze ; 
The landscape, outstretching in loveli- 


ness, lay 

On the lap of the year, in the beauty of 

May. 

For the Queen of the Spring, as she 

ssed down the vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath 
on the gale ; 

And the smile of her promise gave joy 
to the hours, 

And flush in her footsteps sprang herb 
age and flowers. 


The skies, like a banner in sunset vn- 
roll’d, 

O’er the west threw their splendour of 
azure and gold; 

But one cloud at distance rose dense, 
and increas'd, 

Till its margin of black touch'd the ze- 
nith and east. 


We gazd_ on the scenes, while around 
us they glow'd, 

When a vision of beauty appear'd on the 
cloud ;--- 

"Twas not like the Sun as at mid-day 
we view, 

Nor the Moon that rolls nightly through 
star-light and blue. 


Like a Spirit, it came in the van of the 
storm ! 

And the cye, and the heart, hail’d its 
beautiful form : 

For it look'd not severe, like an Angel 
of Wrath, 

But its garmeut of brightness illum'd 
its dark path. 


Iu the bues of its grandeur sublimely it 
stood, 

O'er the river, the village, the field, and 
the wood ; 


"Twas the bow of Omnipotence---bent \ 
in His hand, 


Whose grasp at Creation the Universe 4 
spann'd ; I 

"Twas the presence of Gop, in a symbol 
sublime--- 

His Vow from the Flood to the exit of 
Time! 


Not dreadful, as when m the whirlwind 
he pleads, 

When storms are his chariot, and light- | 
nings his steeds ; 

The black clouds his banner of ven- 
geance unfarl'd, | 

And thunder his voice to a guilt-strick- 
ep world ;--- I 


In the breath of his presence when 
thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn 
with fire ; 

And the swerd and the plague-spot with 
death strew the plain, 

And vultures, and wolves, are the graves 
of the slain ;--- 


Not such was that Raissow, that beau- 
tiful one ! 

Whose arch was refraction, its key- 
stone---the Sun ; 

A Pavilion it seem'd which the Deity 
grac'd, 

And Justice and Mercy met there, and 
embrac’d. 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the 
gloom, 

Like Love o'er a death-couch, or Hope 
o’er the tomb ; 

Then left the dark scene, whence it 
slowly retir'd, 

As Love had just vanish’, or Hope had 
expir'd, 
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J gaz’ not alone on that source of my 
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To all who beheld it these verses be- 
long— 

Its presence to all was the path of the 
Lord ! 

Each full heart expanded---grew warm--- 
and ador'd! 


Like a visit---the converse of friends --- 
or a day, 

That Bow from my sight pass'd for ever 
away ; 

Like that visit, that converse, that day--- 
to my beart, 

That Bow trom remembrance can never 
depart. 


‘Tis a picture im memory distinctly de- 
fined, 

With the strong and unperishing co- 
lours of mind ; 

A part of my being beyond mycontroul, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed 
on my soul, 





STANZAS. 


Being the commencement of an Epic Poem, 
entitled ** The Reformiad.” 


{Tur following was the production of an 
ingenious young man, named Mi- 
chael Mendall. His birth is involved 
in obscurity, but his genius has spread 
a halo round bis name, which that 
circumstance has rendered more bril- 
liant. The carliest Knowledge we 
have of Michael was his being placed 
apprentice with a shoemaker in St. 
Giles’s. Even then his talents were 
couspicuous, and he appedred to as- 
pire beyond the employment to which 
the despotism of the parish officers 
had destined him. His readingat first 
Was confined to the titles of the inde- 
pendent books which decorate the 
windows of those Bibliopoles who do 
their utmost to release the minds of 
their countrymen from religious and 
political prejudices. At length our 
hero was frequently so fortunate as to 

Jind money about his master’s shop, 
dropped no doubt by some of his cus- 
tomers, and was evabled to purchase 
many of those books whose cognomens 
had so greatly excited his curios ty 
From reading he proceeded, naturally. 
enough, to write: and here also his 
beginnings were low, being confined 
to the walls of the metropolis, where 
many a shrewd apothegm aud spirit- 
stirring allusion, evinced the power 
of his mind, and the strength of bis 
patrivtrsm. Time rolled on, and that 
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period came which released Michael 
from bis bondage ; but that bondage, 
heavy and irksome as it was, had 
nourished in him a spirit of liberty 
never to be degeh—tn the vile 
manure scattered on a garden awakes 
and brings to light the sweetest flow- 
ers. His more exalted occupations 
had prevented him from paying that 
attention to the manufactory of shues 
which would heave enabled him to ob- 
tain his livelihood; and indeed who, 
with his feelings, could bear that the 
objects which had cost him so much 
labour should be trod under the feet 
of others: he, therefore, became a 
strong disciple of the Spencean Phi- 
losophy, and was one of the principal 
orators at the assemblies of chat libe- 
ral sect. We have heard great praises 
bestowed on his declamatiou ; and it 
hus been asserted, that though his 
orations wanted something of the re- 
finement of Demosthenes, Michacli 
was his equal in energy. Oue parti- 
cular we have heard especially remark- 
ed :---it is known that the Grecian fre- 
auently employed oaths in his ad- 
dresses---so did Michael; but while the 
former appealed to the bones of the hee 
roes of Marathon, &c. the later orator 
swore by his own eyes and limbs.Which 
would have the greater effect on the 
auditors---whether dry bones, which 
none ef them ever saw, or the eye 
beaming with fiery excitement, and 
the limbs quivering with emotion be- 
fore them, and these condemned to 
perdition---this we leave to the opi- 
nion of our readers ; but for our own 
part, we know nothing like the latter 
m any age or any language. At 
length Michael disappeared suddenly, 
after a popular meeting in the metro- 
polis, where he had made a conspicu- 
ous figure. His voice was silent in 
the club---his form had vanished from 
the eyes that loved it. At last a letter 
arrived from him ;---it appeared that, 
wearied with the tyranny of England, 
he had sought freedom in other lands: 
the country he had chosen was New 
South Wales, where, after he had got 
over a few difficulties which then op- 
pressed him, he hoped to establish 4 
nation, according to his own princi- 
ples of liberty and equality, Seandal 
has not been silent with the name of 
Michael---but we will not propagate 
the lies of * the foul-lunged trum- 
peter.” We have heard that nuime- 
rots specimens of this patriot’s ta- 
lents are scattered abroad .--- would it 
were in our power to gather together 
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these flowérs of a hapless soil, and 
bind them into a wreath for the ad- 
miration of our readers. One, one 
solitary gem is in our hands, and that 
we present to them. Jt appears 
to be a fragment of a vast design, 
more of which, we understand, was 
completed; and we hereby promise to 
any person who can assist us to reco- 
ver the whole or any portion of it, the 
first joint of Thomas Paive’s thamh, 
brought over by the consistent and 
virtuous William Cobbett.} 


Sourney! in truth I verily despise thee--- 
Thee, and the wreath that doth thy 
temples shade ; ° 
] loath the hundred pounds a-year that 
buys thee, 
And eke the wine thou gainest by thy 
trade. 
Gentlemen, and Peers, and Princes prize 
thee ; 
But vex'd should I be. were it ever 


sai 

They lev’d my lay---or even thought me 
clever : 

No, I contemn, yea, hate them. Sans- 
Culottes for ever! 


Il. 
Proceed to heap upon their heads thy 


raises, 
And tell them Europe is preserv’d 
from slavery ; 
Throw up thy odious incense in their 
taces, 
And brawl aloud of Wellington and 
bravery : 
Bat, oh! thy “‘ Carmen Triumphale” 
base is 
E’en as thy themes---made up of noise 
and kuavery. 
Unlike the uoble Carmen---they who 
follow 
In Hunt's applauding train, and loud 
for freedom halloo. 


Ill. 
Such are the men I love---exalted men ! 
And who, deserving higher exalta- 
tion, 
Resolve their mighty object to attain, 
To give us liberty, and save the na- 
tion ; 
Assaring us, in many a tragic strain, 
Of our unhappy piteous situation, 
Till making us look d/ve at our undoing, 
We drown our woes in double-proof 
blue ruin, 








Poetry. 


{V. 
But much it grieves me that sach men 
as these, 
So wise in head, so virtuous in heart, 
Possessing eloquence which all must 
please, 
Should be without that lovely sister. 
art 
Shy-nurtur’d Poesy. Will 
wild harp seize, 
And play im tones divme the min- 
strel’s part ? 
Oh! were a bard devoted to the cause, 
How glorious his theme---how endless 
his applause. 
V. 
Now by Apollo! with that thought I'm 
warmed, 
For me those honours are reserved--- 
for me! 
For immortality my muse is formed ! 
Reroenm ! I dedicate my lays to thee, 
Now may the tyrants doubly be alarmed, 
When I become thy champion Liberty! 
Religion hence: Farewell to hateful 
law--- 
I'll read Tom Payne alone-—and sing 
but Ca Ira. 


But in what manper shall | celebrate 
This glorious cause; suppose its 
principle 
In calm didactic strains I advocate ;--- 
Or in an ode, whose fiery thoughts 
may thrill 
The readers’ blood, I paint our wretched 
state 5 
Or with our woes elegiac stanzas fill? 
Or ’gainst the King pour forth a dread 
Phillipic ? 
Bat no! a theme se great demands a 
mighty epic. 


Vil. 
Spirit of Virgil! thou whose blessed 
shade, 
Wandering at eve amid Etrarian 


vales, 
Delight’st to rouse in many a moonlight 
glade 
Aerial music---giving birth to tales 
Of fays and wood-nymphs which at 
day-break fade, 
Borne on the bosom of the morning 
gales! 
Oh! quit these antics---and to me come 
over, 
I'll pay myself your passage up from 
Dover. 
a 


none the | 
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